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UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENTS. 

The author of Darkest-England and the Way Out had 
no monopoly of the Central Africa conception of philan- 
thropic work. A great slum, reeking with vice and 
crime, and in its midst a sort of moral stockade, from 
which valiant and pure young men and women go forth 
to unknown dangers, — this is something like the ordinary 
conception of a university settlement, repeated so persist- 
ently that it is almost a wonder the university settlers 
are not more frequently deceived about themselves. In- 
deed, the romance-loving public is loath to believe that 
the Whitechapel known to the timid imagination of West 
London — or New York and Boston, for that matter — 
does not really exist. And even more discouraging is the 
occasional reluctance to believe that there is no such sen- 
timental rendezvous for Good Samaritans as the Toyn- 
bee Hall of conventional imagination. 

On the other hand, it would be an error to suppose 
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that all the world has been thus complacent. The 
University Settlement movement has always had two 
sorts of critics as well as two sorts of admirers: first 
and foremost, naturally, the critics and admirers who 
know least about it; secondly, those who know it best. 
The extreme praise and the radical criticism have almost 
always come from the former party: on the one hand, 
this extravagance which lapses into insipid praise of this 
evangel of sestheticism and good will in what people are 
pleased to call the " slum " of a great city ; and, on the 
other hand, the cynicism which characterizes the whole 
movement as "rose-water for the plague," or, at the best, 
as a sort of philanthropic picnic in a wilderness of misery 
and sin. 

The best known example of the so-called University 
Settlement work is Toynbee Hall. Chronologically, and 
in quantity and variety of work done, — no less than in 
popular estimation, — it stands first; and, since points of 
resemblance are for present purposes more important 
than differences, we may proceed by the study of this 
typical experiment. Partly by financial accident and 
partly by natural desire to honor the name and give prac- 
tical expression to the ideals of a man whose enthusiasm 
had aroused considerable interest among the under- 
graduates of Cambridge and Oxford, Toynbee Hall be- 
came intimately associated with the methods and purposes 
for which Arnold Toynbee is supposed to have wrought. 
It is only fair to say, at the outset, that the connection is 
in great degree superficial and post-mortem. The ideals 
which the author of the Industrial Revolution dwells 
upon can scarcely be said to find adequate expression 
even in the best university settlement work of the present 
day. Both in the United States and in England this work 
is much talked of and little known. The ordinary defini- 
tion of its aims and of its methods has become little more 
than a repository for unclaimed philanthropic ideals, — a 
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sort of pound into which are driven all stray notions as to 
the work which a so-called University Settlement — a de- 
voted band of Cambridge, Oxford, or other university men 
or women, representing the highest education, culture, 
and what-not of the age — might do, when moved to bring 
the sacrifice of their services to a place like Whitechapel, 
which, in turn, is supposed to be an epitome for all that 
in modern civilization is most dangerous and loathsome. 

Such a stimulating contrast of culture and squalor in- 
evitably excites the imagination. Timid visitors of the 
sentimental sort who venture, upon a particularly bright 
and sunny day, to brave the dangers of a journey to Aid- 
gate East, return with vague notions that Toynbee Hall 
and the alleged People's Palace are outposts of civilization 
in an unreclaimed territory, which, in some mysterious 
way, is probably all the more dangerous because its 
avenues are broad, its buildings no blacker than most 
London buildings, its business is teeming; because, in 
short, Whitechapel to the casual observer seems in no 
way related to the sensational home of disease and crime, 
— for, to the casual visitor, Whitechapel is disappointingly 
innocent. 

It is not my intention, at this juncture, to describe in 
detail the work which centres in Toynbee Hall. Such a 
description, with its formidable lists of " smoking-confer- 
ences," its social gatherings, lectures, clubs, entertain- 
ments, and classes in fine arts, chemistry, or French, dazes 
and confuses one, almost as much as temporary residence 
in the whirl of these activities stimulates the admiration. 

By way of illustrating and perhaps justifying the sug- 
gestion that the reputation of university settlement work 
is somewhat indebted to an excess of rather non-critical 
appreciation, it may be of passing interest to note the 
place which this movement has really occupied in the 
philanthropic horizon of people who are either so near 
the experiment or so far from it as to exemplify some 
of the stock peculiarities of sociological perspective. 
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In 1888 there appeared in Paris a three-hundred-page 
book on English schools and universities.* The genial 
author, Pierre de Coubertin, discusses in detail the facts 
and prejudices which puzzle a non-athletic Parisian mind, 
with a view to convincing his fellow-countrymen that the 
English educational system is not so brutalizing as current 
accounts of foot-ball and school discipline would seem to 
imply. At the apex of this elaborately constructed argu- 
ment he places a discussion of Toynbee Hall, from which 
I quote the following characteristic passage : — 

II y a d'autres ceuvres universitaires plus ou moins semblable a 
celle-ci • plut6t que de les enumerer toutes, j'ai prefers - en analyser 
une en detail ; cette analyse est tout a l'honneur des etudiants ; 
quelle ardeur philanthropique, et surtout quelle rectitude de vues, 
quelle intelligence de leur epoque chez ces jeunes gens qui passent 
pour eitre eleves d'une facon antique et rococo ' 

And with equal gravity he remarks, — 

On pourrait ajouter que la vie est un peu triste pour eux dans cet 
exil ; cependant tous ceux qui ont passe deja par Toynbee Hall sem- 
blent en avoir conserve" le meilleur souvenir. 

If such a treatment is significant at all, it means the 
writer in question sees in this attempt to place the highest 
education in touch with deepest social ills the consumma- 
tion of educational ideals. If for no other reason, we 
should therefore be justified in asking definitely how far 
the actual administration of this somewhat novel enter- 
prise comports with the generous and affectionate picture 
to which the attention of students has so often been 
called. For America comes next, with a treatise under 
the express patronage of a no less important institution 
than Johns Hopkins University. It bears the date of 
January, 1889, and comprises an interesting biographical 
sketch of Arnold Toynbee, by Mr. Montague, of Cam- 

*L' Education en Angleterre. Par Pierre de Coubertin. Paris: Hachette 
et Cie. 1888. 
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bridge, England ; a sketch of the work at the settlement, 
by Mr. Philip Littleton Gell, president of the council; 
and, finally, an apologetic account of the New York 
Neighborhood Guild, by Mr. Charles B. Stover, embody- 
ing a strong appeal for a true university settlement in 
New York, — an appeal which seems to have been prophetic 
of recent changes there. It is useless to dwell on the less 
weighty manifestations of a tendency to indiscriminate 
laudation which has from time to time taken the form of 
appeal leaflets or newspaper editorials. Even the New 
York Nation has found unwonted satisfaction in this 
" new ministry to the poor " ; and the latest contribution 
to the descriptive literature of the subject is in a series of 
published lectures on English Social Movements, by Mr. 
Robert Woods, head of the Boston Toynbee, — Andover 
House. 

All this would be of little consequence if it concerned 
but one small enterprise or group of workers. The evil 
comes when people start with the over-generous laudation 
of a Toynbee Hall, and end — or seem to be ending — 
with the general belief that a multiplication of similar 
efforts is all we have any right or reason to expect of 
picked men and women of university training. A few 
years ago one might have spared himself the ungracious 
r<51e of direct criticism, secure in the feeling that time it- 
self, without any officious offers of personal assistance, 
would inevitably turn on the cold water douche of criti- 
cism which replaces nowadays the sword of Damocles, 
and drips premonitorily upon the head of each new plan 
for the regeneration of mankind. And, unquestionably, 
time has done its work so well that enthusiasm is being 
tempered with more discriminate praise or wiser criticism. 
Still, no one can fail to be impressed with the strong hold 
which the vague possibilities of university settlement 
work have upon the imagination and the pocket-books of 
younger and older people. The number of settlements in 
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England has increased with marked rapidity. Inspired by 
the success of Toynbee Hall, and still more, perhaps, by 
the combination of social work with greater religious 
enthusiasm in the neighboring enterprise of Oxford House, 
a score of church or school missions are hastening to in- 
corporate the settlement feature in their religious and phil- 
anthropic methods. Already London is said to have a 
large number of such enterprises. Many of them are very 
small ; most of them exemplify in some degree the newly 
discovered enthusiasm of the churches for the " masses," 
and therefore differ somewhat from the perfect religious 
impartiality which honorably distinguishes Toynbee Hall. 
The spread of the work in other parts of England is less 
conspicuous; though similar experiments in Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and other cities have attracted some attention. 
In the United States the enthusiasm is growing. The set- 
tlement for university men in New York is a remodelled 
neighborhood guild enterprise, of recent date. The work 
of the women's settlements at Bivington Street, New 
York, and at Hull House, in Chicago, is warmly ap- 
plauded. Later, and only very recently, has come Profes- 
sor Tucker's realization of a long-cherished plan for a 
Toynbee Hall in Boston, under the name of Andover 
House, — an enterprise which at its inception disarms criti- 
cism, and promises to profit in an eclectic fashion by the 
experience of those whose example it follows. It is, there- 
fore, with genuine satisfaction at what has been accom- 
plished that I turn once more to a somewhat critical esti- 
mate of the methods and results still best typified by 
Toynbee Hall. 

To speak plainly, then, Toynbee Hall is, in the words 
of one of its oldest and ablest members, "one of the 
pleasantest clubs in London." It has, at most, accommo- 
dations for some two dozen men, who are termed residents, 
visitors, or guests, according to the duration of their stay 
and their other qualifications for participating in the con- 
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duet and management of the Hall. Sometimes it is full ; 
often it is not. The necessary expenses of members in 
residence vary; but board and lodging are never low 
enough to make the Hall a centre for impecunious philan- 
thropy. There is not the slightest suggestion of austerity 
or privation either in the men, their surroundings, or the 
location of the club. It is true a glance at the colored 
map of poverty and crime in the beginning of Mr. Charles 
Booth's excellent book on Labour and Life of the People 
shows that the University Settlement is in the immediate 
vicinity of one of the darkest spots in Whitechapel, but 
there is little else to indicate any special isolation ; and 
the frequenter of " polite society " who may be lodged at 
Toynbee Hall has two underground railroad stations close 
at hand, and innumerable 'buses, trams, and cabs disput- 
ing for the privilege of putting him down in any part of 
London. It is true the broad streets are filled with the 
roar of traffic and the distracting noise of city life ; but 
the student finds himself in another world when he passes 
through the low archway under the grimy warehouse that 
protects his pleasant court-yard and its group of tasteful 
buildings from the noise and sights without. It is true 
there are, just behind, wretched streets and foul alleys full 
of houses that are desolation without and squalor within ; 
but the drawing-room at the Hall might make many a club 
man envious, and it never fails to win from the stranger 
an exclamation of surprise at its elegance and of pleasure 
at the works of art upon its walls. It is true there are 
people starving close at hand, — helpless old ladies of better 
days, too proud to beg ; debauched men and women, too ; 
and hags stewing their messes of tea or crouching over 
their bread-crusts and remnants in the reek of a lodging- 
house fire ; but the dining-hall at Toynbee is high, and 
hung with paintings by Walter Crane or Watts, with a 
frieze of escutcheons from the colleges at Cambridge and 
Oxford. The walls are of aesthetic tint, adorned with 
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panels and designs, — the pride of Toynbee once, and a 
product in part of the manual and artistic training given 
to some of its earlier pupils. It is true there are half-clad, 
shivering wretches, 'with no pence for a bunk at the mean- 
est lodging-house, who walk the streets of a winter's night 
to keep from freezing, who would drink the pence if you 
gave them, — nomads, to whom the seclusion of a private 
sleeping-room is scarcely a memory, or even a hope ; but 
unhappily there are other parts of London darker still. 

What is the resident's relation to all these needy folk 
his presence in Toynbee indicates a desire to help? Is 
he a man of business, secretary of a co-operative printing 
establishment, civil engineer, a barrister, or a subordinate 
in a bank ? He goes to his work in the city, returns to 
lunch sometimes, makes one of the cheerful assembly at 
the long dinner table at dusk, and keeps his evenings free 
— many of them at least — for work connected with the 
Hall. He teaches French perhaps to a handful of ambi- 
tious pupil-teachers or clerks, smokes his after-dinner pipe 
with one of the workingmen's clubs in a neighboring 
street, tries to be friendly with these caricatures of fash- 
ion as they smoke execrable tobacco over equally unseduc- 
tive beer. Is he one of the half-dozen residents whose 
time is largely given to philanthropic work ? He likewise 
goes to the tasks he has gradually selected as best adapted 
to his philanthropic genius and most helpful to the people 
whose wants he has come to know, — as practical manager 
of a charity organization bureau perhaps, an inspector of 
schools, or — greatest triumph of all — a member of the 
school board chosen at the recent elections ; a citizen of 
leisure, in short, methodically, modestly, and efficiently 
discharging his self-imposed obligations to the community 
in which he has chosen to live, devoting his leisure to the 
sanitary, educational, and moral improvement of his 
adopted fellow-citizens. Is he an American student of 
philanthropic methods and so-called social problems ? He 
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has his preliminary conference with the warden, promises 
to look about him and find a place, learns speedily that 
each one of the older residents has more irons in the fire 
than he has people to watch them; and, in the end, the 
virtuoso compromises by spending the days with each one 
in succession till he can decide for himself. 

Thus passes the day, disturbed only by the usual num- 
ber of visitors who have come all the way from West Lon- 
don or from New York, perhaps, to " do " Whitechapel, 
and see the work they have heard so much about. And 
the good-natured resident who happens to be staying at 
home shows them about, and sometimes ends by taking 
them to see how very different from what they thought it 
was the so-called People's Palace is. 

In the evening all is changed as by magic, — meetings, 
magic-lantern lectures, smoking-conferences, addresses by 
titled gentry, men of letters, and M.P.'s. Men, women, 
youths, poor, rich, reputable, disreputable, gather in the 
court-yard and the lecture-rooms. The motley throng is 
swelled by the ladies and gentlemen who have volunteered 
to instruct or amuse by means of lectures, magic lanterns, 
or song, with the usual modest escort of curious relatives 
and friends from West London. A week of this, and the 
new worker and student of philanthropic methods finds 
himself divided between admiration and surprise. So 
much is being done : so many distinguished scholars, poli- 
ticians, and what-not have condescended to lecture on 
history, philosophy, religion, and subjects equally pro- 
found and indigestible ; so many neighboring clubs, though 
comparatively independent, are receiving aid from men in 
residence at the Hall, or people who use the Hall as a 
rendezvous ; so many pleasant gatherings of people be- 
longing to societies in some way directed or influenced 
by people connected with the Hall ; so much systematic 
instruction by the University Extension workers. 

In the end, however, he begins to inquire for results. 
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He awaits impatiently some indication of a systematic 
study and comparison of the results obtained by all these 
workers; for the committee meetings are few, and are 
given to the routine of allotting rooms for certain enter- 
tainments, to voting a supper for the social club of some 
member at the expense of the entertainment fund, etc. 
He begins to ask how much of all this activity which 
centres about him is really due to the University Settle- 
ment, of which he has heard so much ; how far the uni- 
versity men, so much talked of, have really contributed 
to sound philanthropic methods ; how much Toynbee 
Hall is actually doing for the depraved people who are 
all about ; how much of the work was going on before the 
club was founded, and how much would be lost if the 
club should cease to exist : — what, in reality, is the poliey 
of the settlement. 

At last comes a favorable opportunity: the warden, 
welcoming a meeting of workingmen, English and foreign 
trades-union delegates, and the like, tells them in his speech 
that they are not the guests of an abstraction known as 
Toynbee Hall, but of the individual men who are making 
Toynbee Hall their home. Of " general " policy there is 
very little. Each man makes his friends. The only the- 
ory is the very simple one that, if each less fortunate 
brother in East London could have a more fortunate 
friend to give him a lift, the burden of degradation and 
suffering would be lifted, and there would be no more 
slums. 

At once the situation becomes clear, — the lack of sys- 
tem, the great diversity of interests, the absence of thor- 
oughness in the study of problems actually attempted, the 
unequal and inadequate distribution of men. This is why 
recently, in one of those rare assemblies of all the resi- 
dents, they read Browning instead of discussing a paper 
by some member, or group of members, who had made a 
systematic study of the condition of the people about them, 
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of the methods of assistance already in existence, of local 
abuses and administrative faults, of the actually best meth- 
ods of conducting workingmen's clubs even, or of the 
existing literature in regard to certain experiments the 
settlement has in hand. 

Lest this sketch should seem incomplete or unjustly dis- 
paraging, let me anticipate criticism by admitting that no 
brief and adequate description could be given. It conveys 
but little notion as to actual superiority of work done, 
even if we resort to the statistical summary of the last 
annual report, and estimate the total number of people 
coming to Toynbee each week: to avail themselves of 
University Extension lectures, 327 ; to the various classes 
and reading parties, 320 ; to the Saturday and Sunday 
lectures, the smoking-conferences, and the library, some 
800, — about 1,450 in all for a weekly educational average 
during the winter months of 1890-91. Even when we 
have added some hundreds more gathered "for social 
purposes and for entertainment," swelling the imposing 
estimate to 1,900 week by week, we still may supplement 
our applause for quantity by queries as to quality and 
methods, our satisfaction at what is by conjectures as to 
what might have been. Not that any one can for an in- 
stant question the immense value and pertinence of this 
educational activity. It is easy to share the enthusiasm 
of those who see in this the beginnings of a great " demo- 
cratic university." But if we are to judge Toynbee Hall 
by standards of educational efficiency alone, it is but fair 
to bear in mind that in this very department where suc- 
cess is most imposing the nucleus of efficient organiza- 
tion comes from without. In fact, Toynbee justly prides 
itself on having become the " home of the oldest centre of 
the London University Extension Society." In this re- 
spect, as in many others, the best function of the settle- 
ment has been to facilitate rather than to originate : to 
furnish a convenient centre for enterprises which must 
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otherwise have pursued their work under ]ess favorable 
auspices ; to concentrate and stimulate and educate enthu- 
siasms which might otherwise have felt the chill of isola- 
tion. It is true there is no lack of other enterprises in 
which the contribution of the settlement has been more 
positive. One reflects with satisfaction on the helpful 
relation of the settlement to the semi-student life of the 
forty-five young men in residence at the settlement build- 
ings known as Wadham and Balliol Houses, a certain 
minimum of study being the necessary qualification for 
occupancy. No less significant is the unexpected record 
of what is known as the Toynbee Travellers' Club. " As 
before, the Toynbee Travellers' Club is," in the words of 
the report above quoted, "perhaps the most effective 
bond of union among the students." Yet, in view of 
this statement, I fear those who are strangers to the re- 
sources of a Whitechapel will read with astonishment the 
financial report for the three expeditions made last year. 
In August, 1890, fifty-two members went to Switzerland, 
— some to the Bernese Oberland, some to Monte Rosa, — 
at the extremely low average cost of <£13 per head. At 
Easter fifty-two visited Florence, — touching at Lucca, 
Lucerne, Stressa, and Como, — at an equally low cost of 
£12 4s. per head, with an added £1 for "casual ex- 
penses." One forgets that he is reading of a White- 
chapel club on learning that the third expedition at 
Whitsuntide " was designed for those especially whose 
leisure or means were too limited to allow of a visit to 
Italy or Switzerland." This time a party of thirty-four 
visited Paris for a week, at a cost of only £4 10s. per 
head. 

Obviously, an " effective bond " of union which involves 
an expenditure of from twenty to sixty dollars per trip 
is scarcely effective to the poor folk we are wont to pity 
most, even when facilities are offered for gradual repay- 
ment of expenses on the instalment plan. Surely, there 
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are other societies content to use the Sundays, half-holi- 
days, and cheap fares to bring these prisoners of a great 
city out into the beauty and inspiration of the circle of 
open country half an hour from London ; and we turn 
with some relief to the record of the Toynbee Natural 
History Society, with its fifteen whole and half-day excur- 
sions, its two "double day" excursions, and one for a 
week. Yet even here the average cost to the 20 or 30 
participants is estimated at " under half a crown, including 
a good tea," for the day excursion, and under 30s. for the 
exceptional week. Here, too, there is an acknowledged 
difficulty with the two dangers of " exclusiveness of money 
and knowledge " ; and, sad to relate, most of the darkened 
lives we had in mind would never be reached by sunlight 
even at the low rate of two and sixpence per day, however 
seductive the included "good tea." Indeed, to those who 
are in the habit of regarding the Toynbee settlement as a 
special attempt to reach farther downward and deal with 
the peculiar problem of a slum, the advanced character of 
the University Extension work, and of many of the public 
lectures, will also be a matter of some surprise, — a still 
further indication of the rather select character of much of 
the work. 

None the less, there are other agencies warmly supported 
by Toynbee residents, which are open to no possible sug- 
gestion of exclusiveness on grounds of money, leisure, or 
knowledge. The athletic clubs, the children's holiday 
workers, the other varied forms of organization for men 
and women, school-teachers and youths; the efforts to 
assist the legitimate work of labor organizations and co- 
operators ; the debates, popular lectures, conferences, pic- 
ture exhibitions; the visits to museums; and a score of 
other influences which have already excited our admira- 
tion, — all are genuine though somewhat disconnected 
efforts to grapple with local and specific evils. Moreover, 
I am far from deprecating the necessarily advanced and 
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select character of the work done and of many of the 
people reached. True, it helps one understand the com- 
parative indifference of those wretched people we spoke of 
in the narrow streets and lodging-houses as to the exist- 
ence or non-existence of the Hall; but we easily recog- 
nize the force of the reasoning which leads the council to 
congratulate itself that Toynbee "has been justified in 
attracting to itself a large body of students, many of 
whom are among the well-to-do of East London." It is 
simply a practical application of the New Testament doc- 
trine of the survival of the fittest, — the giving to him that 
hath, and can make best use of what he receives. Indeed, 
this lesson seems to me of utmost importance to those in- 
terested in this type of work. The most deserving are 
not always the most picturesque, but they are generally 
best worth saving, for all that ; and every successful effort 
to brighten and enrich the lives of those whose better ex- 
ample and purer homes must be the real means of re- 
generating the less fortunate is, in truth, aid given to the 
natural, permanent, and most helpful form of "settle- 
ment," — the home. It is therefore by allying himself to 
the remnants of slum respectability, by bringing strength 
to indigenous germs of moral excellence, that the settler 
may hope to multiply his own influence for good. 

Besides, it is sometimes worth while to make a virtue 
of necessity ; for it is in giving to those who have that 
the University Settlement — especially the settlement com- 
posed of recent graduates — is least likely to be unsuc- 
cessful. The gulf between giver and receiver here is not 
so wide. For university youth, separated by birth and 
education from the extremes of social degradation, are 
wont to overestimate their tactful capacity for regen- 
erating those they know least about. Imagine a slum 
" brotherhood " or club composed of dock " casuals," 
penny-toy venders, and the like, representing the normal 
crop of indigenous vices, liberally recruited from the 
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moral precipitate of the so-called upper classes. Add to 
this choice collection the leaven of some half-dozen re- 
cent graduates, whose readiest means of symbolizing their 
pervasive sympathy is by a democratic mingling of the 
fragrance of their after-dinner pipes with the fumes of 
more plebeian weeds. On which side, think you, is the 
balance of this world's wisdom, — on the side of him 
whose Ishmael-like struggle for existence has developed 
those precocious instincts for " sizing men up " and 
" working them " which sometimes compensate the devel- 
opment of wits at the expense of morals and physique, or 
on the side of him whose wits have been chiefly exercised 
in academic calisthenics? Even suppose you succeed in 
the end in transforming these rude beginnings into some- 
thing better, — successfully competing with the comforts 
and conveniences of the public house, replacing the temp- 
tations of beer and vulgar song with a score of healthy 
and hearty means of relaxation and amusement, — does 
any one suppose such a task an easy one, or such a trans- 
formation lightly wrought ? On the contrary, failures and 
successes alike testify that it is a work of infinite tact, 
of infinite patience, and of wisdom purchased generally 
by long apprenticeship. Doubtless even the novice may 
succeed by the gentle compulsion of free lunch, or magic 
lanterns, or even free warmth, in bringing in the denizens 
of the by-ways and alleys, — especially in cold weather, 
when the by-ways are least attractive to those who have 
no means of insuring their welcome at the public house. 
But it is not enough to drink tea and smoke cigarettes 
with the great unwashed. They cannot be teaed or even 
lectured into the higher life, to any great extent. Doubt- 
less an empty stomach is the great gulf fixed between 
many a poor wretch and his higher self, and we do well 
to mix our maxims and our morals with strong tea and 
edibles ; yet, when everything is said, the philanthropy of 
the beefsteak, of the magic lantern, of the picture exhibi- 
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tion, of promiscuous good will, and of vague aesthetic so- 
cialisms, must be supplemented by something else if this 
new advent of the university settler is to mark an epoch 
in philanthropy. 

What, then, is to be done? There are two ways of 
regarding these settlements: first, as to the good the 
workers do to themselves ; secondly, as to the good they 
do to others. Judged by the former standard alone, 
they amply justify their existence : judged by the latter, 
they still offer unique possibilities to such as are fitted to 
use them. First, then, as to these opportunities for self-im- 
provement. Young men nowadays are so fond of cover- 
ing their good impulses with an egotistic veneer, and prat- 
ing about the value of this or that as a matter of self- 
discipline, that it is a pleasure to recognize an undisguised 
home missionary spirit among university students. Still, 
I fear it may with some show of justice be maintained that 
the most valuable result of university settlement work is 
to be found in the experience gained by youth who are 
afforded an opportunity to cut their wisdom teeth. 

In all humility and soberness let it be admitted that in 
learning rather than in teaching the philanthropic vir- 
tuoso has to look for his greatest reward. And it is in 
precisely this facility for apprenticing college graduates to 
existing organizations that the University Settlement may 
be of most service to temporary or even permanent resi- 
dents. In other words, it will help most not so much by 
instituting " new departures " and philanthropic reforms 
as by painstaking study, assistance, and criticism, it may 
be, of the great network of organizations and agencies 
already developed. To be successful, such a scheme of 
definite apprenticeship must be backed by the requisite 
amount of discipline and organization. It involves a divi- 
sion of work and workers along definite lines ; a combina- 
tion of large liberty of selection with competent oversight 
and direction in the study of the chosen field. Unques- 
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tionably, such restraints would seem irksome to vague 
cravings for originality and reform, which are not content 
with this preliminary normal school training; but I am 
convinced that a little of the discipline of monastic life 
is necessary to prevent such an institution as a university 
settlement — like Toynbee Hall, for example — from de- 
generating into many of the juvenile eccentricities of 
college life. Otherwise, you may have the doubtful satis- 
faction of bringing your unregenerate man in contact with 
the most artificial and ephemeral phase of civilized life, of 
leaving him with an ideal in which eternal youth, free 
from the ties of family life, entertains its friends with 
dinners, pipes, lectures, songs and magic lanterns, in ample 
halls adorned with mysterious things aesthetic, and in the 
end discusses the evils of society over black coffee and un- 
limited cigarettes. The dock laborers' paraphrase of this 
is not a tidy home, a quiet life, an unpretentious method 
of enjoyment, but a club with billiards, beer, and comic 
songs, with a stage for such poor vulgar plays as he can 
pay for or devise. As for wife and child and home and 
self-contained resource, even the most recent innovations, 
in the form of " ladies' nights " and " temperance drinks 
only," have scarcely made the best conducted working- 
men's clubs a nursery for such ideals. The head-wagging 
portion of the community is always ready with its " I told 
you so," and one hates to give it any reason for self-gratu- 
lation; but the truth is that young and inexperienced 
heads are no better here than elsewhere in the world. To 
do well at a trade, one must learn it ; and this becomes 
more evident as charity becomes more scientific. 

But, quite apart from this training of efficient critics 
and workers, the University Settlement has another func- 
tion of great importance, if judiciously exercised. It is 
difficult to overestimate the value of a brief and compar- 
atively superficial sojourn, which teaches the prospective 
clergyman or politician or president of associated charity 
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organizations and anti-tenement-house leagues how the 
other half lives, — yes, and smells. What is the natural 
history of your "slum"? It is the natural history of 
many of the " social questions " and city questions we are 
so fond of legislating out of existence nowadays, — a 
normal product of inherited weakness and morbid en- 
vironment. Would you know that life ? Then live it, — 
or something approximating it; and, in the attempt to do 
this, the settlement will prove of great value. The danger 
here is superficiality, — superficiality of motive, of short- 
term residence, of mistaking curiosity or love of sensation 
and adventure for serious purpose to help and learn. 
Doubtless this danger of unconscious posing is easily 
exaggerated; and yet there is a suggestion of it some- 
times in the talk about this tiny movement as a tardy 
recognition of the great debt which the university owes 
the " masses." But, after all, there is wonderfully little 
of this self-elected scapegoatism. Most of these indiscre- 
tions are, as we have seen, the work of admirers. 

So much for some of the good the settlers do them- 
selves. On the other hand, it is just here, in living con- 
tact with problems of gravest import and tragic interest, 
that the great opportunity of university men and methods 
lies, — perhaps the most hopeful answer to our second 
query, as to the good the settlement workers may do 
others. What at present does philanthropy need most, — 
more emotion, more money, more men and women ? All 
these, perhaps; but, above all, facts, — not mere instanta- 
neous statistical photographs, but carefully, conscien- 
tiously, and humanly observed and recorded facts, and 
whole facts. Now, whatever the limitations of college 
men and women, they have by virtue of training and tra- 
ditions a special reverence for facts, and special fitness for 
the work of recording and presenting them. In philan- 
thropic economy, therefore, it would seem but a natural 
division of labor that some such work, at least, should 
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fall to their lot. Indeed, at its very inception, the Univer- 
sity Settlement movement recognized the peculiar fitness 
of undertaking this very work. The objects of Toynbee 
Hall, as announced in the original articles of association, 
were not only "to provide education and the means of 
recreation and enjoyment for the people of the poorer 
districts of London and other great cities," but also 
"to inquire into the condition of the poor, and to con- 
sider and advance plans calculated to promote their wel- 
fare." And it is mainly for the strangely inadequate 
fulfilment of this latter object and opportunity that the 
enterprise is disappointing. I might, with some reluc- 
tance, go even farther, and hazard the opinion that this 
failure to do work commanding the respect of the best 
university men has cost Toynbee Hall the allegiance and 
presence of men who would naturally have been its most 
vigorous supporters. Not that there is any lack of pub- 
lishing at Toynbee. The annual reports are extremely 
interesting, and the monthly bulletin known as The Toyn- 
bee Record contains no end of details supposed to be of 
interest to those whose approval, is financially of first 
importance. But the Record has more the characteris- 
tics of undergraduate than graduate work; and with all 
the wealth of material at hand, and with all the craving in 
other cities and other countries for helpful information, 
and all the peculiar aptitudes which Oxford and Cam- 
bridge graduates are supposed to have for study, de- 
scriptive, comparative, or critical, there has been no policy 
of definite aims and methods calculated to stimulate Toyn- 
bee residents to make the most of this great opportunity 
for service, — this double service, to fellow-workers and 
to those for whom ultimately all the work is done. At 
the same time it is a matter of congratulation no less than 
of self-reproach that Toynbee Hall has proved conclu- 
sively that work of the kind we are discussing may rea- 
sonably be expected. No better illustration of this could 
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be found than in the use which Mr. Charles Booth made 
of one or two Toynbee gentlemen in compiling his study 
of the Labour and Life of the People. Here, however, 
as in the case of some of the best educational work al- 
ready cited, the stimulus came not from within, but from 
without. Here, as in other efforts involving consecutive 
study and comparison, a fair amount of organization and 
discipline is essential to success. Obviously, this work 
of study and investigation presupposes training as well 
as discipline. It does not replace the apprenticeship to 
existing organizations, or the personal contact and sym- 
pathy with the people to be helped. It simply supple- 
ments them, as the best fruit of training and experience. 
Possibly, the emphasis here laid upon the limitations of 
social philanthropy, and upon the value of discipline, self- 
instruction, and scholarly aims, may be taken somewhat 
in disparagement of old-fashioned methods of loving one's 
neighbor and helping him in the natural emotional way. 
Far from it. The practical aspects of good works are not 
likely to suffer depreciation in our day. The economics 
of philanthropy still teach that "he that hath pity upon 
the poor lendeth to the Lord" ; and there seems to be an 
increasing satisfaction with the security on the part of 
those who have enough and to spare. Indeed, it is a sig- 
nificant and probably encouraging fact that philanthropy, 
in many of its varied forms of ministry to the poor, is 
so far losing its sombre hues as to be enrolled among 
the serious diversions of polite society. At times and in 
individual instances it even assumes the dimensions of a 
refined sport. The microbe is personified, sin is hunted 
down, and the wolf is driven from the poor man's door 
with a zeal which suggests a new function for the exist- 
ence of evil in the world. And, even if the cynical psychol- 
ogist should cite the anise-seed bag to show that it is 
not the death of the fox, but the exhilaration of the hunt, 
that lures us on, we may still congratulate ourselves that 
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at last society has started game worthy of its prowess. 
Others of more ambitious metaphor prefer to talk of a new 
order of chivalry in these philanthropic days, with ladies 
as well as knights-errant. Still, how the fact is described 
is of little moment. It is one of the symptoms of our 
renaissance ; and certain it is that this element of advent- 
ure has not been wanting in the popular conception of 
this special form of philanthropy which we are now con- 
sidering. 

In conclusion, let me ask that no words of mine should 
be construed in underestimation of the value of this great 
interest in city life and problems which the University 
Settlement movement more or less unconsciously stands 
for. It is in cities, in East Ends, North Ends, South 
Coves, that the sociological arena and laboratory are both 
to be found. It is a happy omen that scientific investiga- 
tion and popular interest have both felt the need, the 
opportunity, and the duty at the same moment. The 
books now publishing in London under the direction of 
Mr. Charles Booth show what the best sociological methods, 
university methods, — if you like, students' methods, — busi- 
ness methods, can do to furnish facts, dispel false preju- 
dices, indicate safe lines of practical work. My plea is 
that university settlements should add to their charity 
wisdom, to their wisdom organization, to organization such 
education and propaganda as shall uncover wrong and 
give the great well-meaning, over-fed public no rest till 
old wrongs are righted and each new form of evil has met 
some stronger form of good. Can we afford to encourage 
these enthusiastic students, who might more happily be 
called citizens than " settlers " ? Assuredly, we can, though 
not with the absurd notion that any large social salvation 
is to be purchased by this vicarious self-ostracism of a 
select few, or even that university settlers are at last to 
teach the world the true way of overcoming evil with 
good, by reversing the parable and sowing wheat among 
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the tares. Still, the movement and impulse is a healthy 
one ; and we may even dare to hope there is something 
prophetic, an augury of good, in this instinctive turning to 
the great problems of city life. Again, can we afford to 
join with those who speak slightingly of " definite aims " 
and methods, who say, with the warden of Toynbee Hall, 
in a charming, apologetic preface to the last annual report, 
" that the best work is done by him who, living the best 
life he knows, shares that life with others; who, without 
schemes and views, gives every day his best to him who 
needs ; and who leaves his day's work to be fitted into a 
scheme beyond his understanding"? I speak humbly in 
the presence of the very wise and gentle man who writes 
those words, and has lived his words in loving deeds these 
many years. Perhaps, however, the best answer is to be 
found some pages further on in the body of the very report 
to which the vicar of St. Jude's contributes the prefatory 
words just quoted. Reviewing the seven years' appren- 
ticeship which Toynbee Hall has just concluded, to see 
how far the institution has fulfilled the " objects " to 
which the settlement was pledged, the report continues : 
"As regards 'inquiry' into the condition of the poor, it 
has been chiefly in work done among the poor that such 
inquiry has been carried on ; and it is a matter of regret 
that the floating knowledge of many of those who have 
lived and worked at Toynbee Hall has not more often 
been seized upon, systematized, and made accessible to all. 
It is our hope that this will ultimately be done, and a 
further step be taken during the coming year to make 
Toynbee Hall that source of information concerning the 
social and industrial conditions of the Tower Hamlets that 
many have long felt it ought to be." 

However beautiful the spirit preserved in the official 
reiterations that the aim of all " is first to make friend- 
ships, and then through friendship to raise the standard of 
living and of life," the regret expressed is certainly just. 
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My only hope is that our emulators of Toynbee Hall will 
spare themselves any such well-merited remorse. If our 
" new ministry to the poor " must call itself a settlement, 
and a university settlement at that, let it leaven the phi- 
lanthropy of best living, " without schemes and views," 
with a scholarly reverence and indefatigable zeal for meth- 
ods and definite aims. If it shall decide to live in com- 
parative luxury, and decorate its walls with things pre- 
Raphaelite and beautiful, in order to teach the " slums " 
how their other half lives, let it at least supplement Burne- 
Jones in the committee-room with a colored map from 
Mr. Charles Booth's new geography of poverty and crime. 
If it shall meet from time to time for mutual conference 
and instruction, let the readings from Browning alternate 
with chapters from Labour and Life of the People. If, 
perchance, it shall publish itself in papers and reports, 
let the subscription-gathering details of lectures, concerts, 
and clubs be supplemented now and then by that mar- 
shalling of facts, stronger and stranger than fiction, that 
shall be beyond the peradventure of cavil, holding the 
mirror up to city life till the " other half " shall know the 
wrongs, and right them, if need be, for very shame. It 
is this we ask for from these enthusiastic men and women 
who choose to represent the scholar in philanthropy, — not 
less than has been done, but more. 

Edward Cummings. 



